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REVIEWS 
History of Ancient Civilization. Volume II: 

The Roman World. By Avsert A. TREVER. 

Pages xvii, 817, 23 plates, 7 maps, 2 chronological 

and 2 genealogical charts, and bibliography. Harcourt, 

Brace and Company, New York 1939 $4.50 

Professor Trever’s The Ancient Orient and Greece, 
the first volume of a textbook survey of ancient civili- 
zation, was published in 1936 and has since enjoyed 
a deserved popularity. The present volume, The Ro- 
man World, completes his survey and bids fair to 
surpass the first in success as it does in treatment. 

Written to be “an adequate synthesis and interpre- 
tation of ancient civilization in the light of the latest 
knowledge on a scale adapted to the needs of the col- 
lege student and the general reader,’ The Roman 
World covers satisfactorily the development of Roman 
civilization from the earliest period to the reign of 
Constantine. It does not deviate widely from the cur- 
rently accepted interpretations of that evolution and 
avails itself of the greater part of the facts established 
to date. It differs most from other Roman _ history 
textbooks in consistently maintaining the expansion 
of Rome as its unifying theme and explanatory factor, 
in the unusual emphasis (425 of 767 pages) given the 
development of Christianity as an element in later 
Roman history, and in the long and detailed final 
essay on the heritage left by Rome to Western civiliza- 
tion. In these features, along with the comprehensive 
scope of the work as a whole, is found the volume’s 
chief claim to recognition as being something more 
than just another textbook. 

Professor Trever has written soberly and with bal- 
ance. Moreover he has seldom attempted, except by 
the marshaling of data, to arouse the reader to a vivid 
awareness of either the reality of the Roman world 
or the magnitude of Rome’s experiment. This in itself 
is not to be decried in a textbook, but the result, I am 
afraid, will not easily hold the student’s attention or 
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greatly stimulate the general reader’s interest. Even 
the great potentialities of arousing a vigorous intellec- 
tual activity—potentialities in the skillful or- 
ganization of the materials—are weakened by a some- 
what heavy style and numerous slips, grammatical, 
typographical, etc. Such things, for example, as dang- 
ling and misplaced clauses, pronouns whose antece- 
dents are indeterminate, and an unfortunate use of the 
uninflected verb “must”, serve only to confuse the 
reader and to make hazy the author's real meaning. 
These errors are mentioned only because they are so 
numerous, even for so long a work, and because the 
work itself is of sufficient worth for one to be con- 
cerned with its technical shortcomings. 

As a textbook, the work suffers from an insufficiency 
of maps, the failure to use maps illustrating single 
points, and a very extensive use of footnotes (which 
students “do not like”). The book is well designed, 
with an analytical table of contents, the chapters 
broken up into sections and divisions of sections, each 
with good headings, two excellent chronological charts 
(one periodized and general, the other a more complete 
sequential listing), and a quite satisfactory index. It 
would be a better book if the paper were more opaque. 

The most comprehensive textbook survey of Roman 
history yet produced in America, Professor Trever’s 
volume deserves especial attention for the extensive 
treatment of Roman literature, which is interpreted, 
moreover, as an integral part of Rome’s civilization. 
The bibliography also includes a select but rather 
complete list of English translations of Roman authors, 
which will be of great value to student and reader 
alike. The treatment of Christianity as a constituent 
element of the Roman Imperial world is a welcome in- 
novation. Trever’s criticism (473), that in most works 
on Roman history more space is given to Caligula or 
Elagabalus than to St. Paul, is indicative of his point 
of view—a point of view which is wholly sound and 
very necessary. 

It was a great struggle to build Rome; writing a text- 
book account of that struggle is in itself not easy. 
Professor Trever’s volume is the result of long and close 
application to the problem. Sound but not brilliant, 
comprehensive and complete, it is the sturdiest text- 
book support offered the American college teacher of 
Roman history today. 

JOHN GEISE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


EAETEIA. By Von 
porFF. Pages vi, 63. Weidmann, Berlin 1938 


Here are forty poems in Greek and ten in Latin, 
selected from Wilamowitz’ classical verses by Hiller von 
Gaertringen and edited by Wolfgang Buchwald, who 
indicates, by headings and notes, the occasions of the 
poems. They vary from two to some fifty lines in 


length and date from 1879, with the ttle page verses 
for Wilamowitz’ edition of Euripides’ Heracles, to 1931, 
when Wilamowitz died at the age of eighty-two. 

These are the poems of a man who loved Greek and 
Latin poetry and liked to write in ode and epigram 
when expressing sentiments for moments that called 
for word from him; they do not aim to sound like 
particular poets, but they are frankly reminiscent when 
they want to be; they are the author's own moods, yet 
they have passages delightful for classical arrangement 
and sound; they proclaim neither a great original poet 
nor an imitator, but a man with heart and ear for the 
poetry which was constantly in his mind and which 
lent itself to him graciously and gratefully for his own 
uses. 

Among the poems are greetings to friends in their 
personal sorrows and joys, birthday greetings from 
others and thanks in reply, dedications of books, mes- 
sages to classical groups including one to New Haven 
mepav pov ‘Qxeavoio. There is a poem to Mommsen, 
the historian and Wiailamowitz’ father-in-law, when 
Mommsen’s house burned; occasionally a lyrical poem: 

The north wind and the west wind 
In headlong meeting chase 

The storm-clouds tll the whirlwinds 
In backward eddies race 

Then around the cloud’s edge 

The sun’s new rays appear 

The world is in creation 

Look the spring is here. 

The four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 

America inspired a poem which ends 
sidera quo ducunt, Hyperionis aemula navis 
ignotum intrepide traicit Oceanum, 
et promota refert navis pomeria mundi: 
naturam ingenito numine vincit homv. 

For his proseminar class in Berlin a Greek poem: 

It is pleasant to teach when one leads the way 
for followers who are eager; what end each man 
attains depends on his own powers; but heaven 
gives strength to those who strive. May Plato’s 
god of love be gracious to you all. 

To Plato Wilamowitz dedicated his Aristoteles und 
Athen 

There are Greek verses replying to Leslie Hunter, 
who had sent from Oxford birthday greetings in 
Greek elegiacs; Wilamowitz admired Englishmen, 
especially Jebb, for their facility in Greek verse. Of 
Gilbert Murray he writes in his Recollections (transla- 
tion by G. C. Richards, 273), “I received a letter in 
elegant Attic: it was from Gilbert Murray. . . He sent 
me his plays, then his splendid translations. The poet 
is stronger in him than the philologist: but it 1s a 
blessing that occasionally such a poet rises among us.” 
Gilbert Murray's appreciation of Wilamowitz appears 
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in a memorial he wrote for The Classical Review 
(November 1931): “He united in a strange and im- 
pressive combination the haughty virtus of a Prussian 
noble in the Polish marches, the warm imagination of 
a Slav, and the bee-like industry of a German savant.” 


Wilamowitz the patriot shows in two poems of this 
collection; one, written during a drought in the sum- 
mer of 1917, closes with these lines: 

invida quid patriae temptatis numina robur 
frangere? nec ferro nec cadit illa fame. 


Another, written in 1919, ends 
pada viv 6 yépwv pev és “Aidos 
oi véow €Arida Kai ratpida 
The last poem in the volume is one of two lines 
written for the Joachimstal Gymnasium in Templin to 
honor a production of Sophocles’ Oedipus the King; 
the verses were composed a few days before Wilamowitz 
died; they were instinctively in the language of the 
scholar who loved the figures of thought as well as the 
figures of language in Greek verse; and the last word 
is one which for Wilamowitz had been full of a certain 
sacred longing—the word teacher. 
Nixnv dyovsa Moto’ 
Xopox r TE kai didacKdAw. 
H. THEopric WESTBROOK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AIAQS und verwandte Begriffe in ihrer Entwicklung 
von Homer bis Demokrit. By Cart Epuarp 
HERR VON Errra. Pages viii, 206. Dieterich, Leipzig 
1937 12M. 

The difficulty of the task of writing the history of 
a word varies greatly with the types of words concerned. 
There are words like oXoAn, TXOAGCTLKOS, ai pears, 
xavov, which, in the course of time, have acquired a 
great variety of meanings, each of them, however, 
easily distinguishable from the others and capable of 
being adequately expressed by a different word ina 
modern language. There are philosophical terms like 
e8os, obaia, dpyy, TéAos, évvora, Which frequently have 
no exact equivalent in any modern language, because 
their use in the special sense given to them by a 
philosopher has remained confined to his system. Yet 
their meaning can be exactly defined with regard to 
the special philosophical system or to the different sys- 
tems in which they are used. There are terms like 
kadoxéyabia, magnitudo animi, gravitas, auctoritas, in 
which an ideal, an attitude, an institution of a nation 
or of a class has crystallized. In such cases the history 
of the word must not only distinguish between different 
meanings, but must also show how a special notion 
expressed by it came to penetrate the whole life of a 
nation or of a class, and then again how the influence 
of this notion gradually faded out. 

The task of writing the history of a word like aidés 
is much more difficult and complex. This special word 


can easily be translated into modern languages, but its 
modern equivalents also are ambiguous. There is not 
only an enormous variety of meanings or shades of 
meaning, but also of ways in which the meanings can 
differ. There is the active and the passive variety of the 
word: aidws as the feeling or the attitude (this too is 
different) of a person towards another person or a 
thing, and aides as the quality of the object which in- 
spires such feeling. There are the different relations in 
which aides is felt: aides in relation to equal and 
aidws towards persons or things that are felt as superior. 
There is the aides of the warrior in battle, of the 
nobleman in society, the aides even of the beggar. In 
all these different cases and relations the same notion 
will have a different coloring. There are, furthermore, 
kindred words like c€BecOa, the 
meanings of which come sometimes very near to that 
of aideioOu, though the author of this monograph 
probably goes too far in contending that the terms are 
sometimes interchangeable. In the one passage (Hom. 
Hym. in Dem. v. 64 and v. 76) which he considers as 
the most striking instance in favor of his assumption 
(page 23), the terms and most cer- 
tainly cannot be exchanged. 

All this makes it very difficult to write a history of 
the word aides. For the different variations of its mean- 
ing mentioned above have not developed one after the 
other—at least not in historic times—nor do individual 
ancient authors confine themselves to one of them. 
Every passage in which the word occurs requires there- 
fore very careful interpretation, and it is not at all sur- 
prising that in numerous cases the interpretation is 
highly controversial. The present paper is full of dis- 
cussions of such points. 

On the other hand, one cannot deny that there is 
incidentally some development. Not only do some of 
the variations of the notion play a larger part in one 
period, in one stratum of society, or in one work of 
literature than in another, but there can also be no 
doubt that with Aeschylus, for instance, with Herodot- 
us, or with Euripides, aides and its derivatives appear 
in connections to which there is no analogy in earlier 
authors. Finally, some of the new variations created in 
this way acquire a lasting influence on the language of 
later generations, while others remain confined to the 
works of the author who has created them. 

Where there are so many difficulties the temptation 
is great to overemphasize the differences, especially 
when the attempt is made to describe the development 
of the notion in its different variations. The author has 
perhaps not entirely escaped this temptation. 

In reference, for instance, to Aeschylus, Agam. 946- 
949: 
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he says (94): aids naehert sich hier dem Begriff der 
Schande. But aides here is most certainly not shame. 
It is not even so much the yoyos dvOpémwv which 
Agamemnon fears though this is what Clytaemnestra 
suggests. But he feels awe of treading on the precious 
cloth because it is }Bpis to do so, though he reluctantly 
yields to his wife, who has prepared this welcome for 
him. Thus through the sentence xai roiode x.7-A. he 
gives no reason why he fears the @6dvos Gedy and tries 
at the same time to placate the gods by expressing his 


reluctance to commit this act of what otherwise would 


be UB pis. 
In another instance (Solon fr. 23 Diehl: ¢ 8 


KaTaocxvvas KA€0s, ovdev aideipat) the author ls un- 
doubtedly right (62) in connecting pudvas kai 
With contrary to the opinion 
of Wilamowitz who (Anistoteles und Athen II 309) 
connects these words with aidedpa. But he draws the 
distinction between the aidedyar in this passage and 
the usual meaning of this word much too sharply by 
saying: Es nmaehert sich unserem Begriff Reue. No 
doubt, the sentence oidéy aidedpac implies incidentally 
that Solon does not regret what he has done, but that 
is not what it says. The meaning of the sentence can 
perhaps be expressed most clearly by translating it pos- 
itively: I am proud of it. Solon’s critics have contended 
that it was shameful weakness and foolishness not to 
take the opportunity of becoming a tyrant. Solon 
answers: If I had followed your advice I would have 
besmirched my honor, and I am not ashamed (that is, 
I am proud) of having acted as I did! 

Considering these and many similar instances, one 
may perhaps say that the author has somewhat neg- 
lected to point out the fundamental unity of the con- 
cept of aiSés which shines through all the different 
variations in which it appears, and that this has some- 
times impaired the interpretations of difficult passages 
which the author gives. Yet he has not only made a 
very careful and extremely valuable collection of the 
material, but there are also many cases in which his 
interpretation of a controversial passage is strikingly 
superior to the one given by other scholars, some of 
them as famous as Wilamowitz, H. Weil, or Jebb. 

Kurt von Fritz 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Die Dislokation der rémischen Auxiliarfor- 
mationen in den Provinzen Noricum, Pan- 
nonien, Moesien und Dakien von Augustus 
bis Gallienus. By Wa ter Wacner. Pages 279. 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1938 (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Abteilung alte Geschichte 5) 12 M. 
In his brief preface the author modestly states that 

his contribution is in no sense a “history,” but only 

the scaffolding for such a construction. He bases this 


view upon the fact that information on the non- 
legionary units of the army, dependent as it is so 
largely upon epigraphic documents, is still very frag- 
mentary, albeit enriched many fold in the last fifty 
years. Lacunae are obvious, and conjectural dating 1s 
sull unavoidable in many cases. 

The body of the book is in three distinct parts, of 
which the first, Die monographische Darstellung der 
Auxiliarformationen (9-216), is by far the longest. 
Under the rubrics alae, cobortes, numeri some three 
hundred units are listed and briefly discussed. Although 
this information, carefully documented, is very concise, 
the author has found space in which to express his 
views on conjectural matters, to comment on frag- 
mentary inscriptions, and to give the modern equiva- 
lents of ancient sites of permanent camps. Wagner 
gives no general introduction to each of the subdivi- 
sions but proceeds at once to his alphabetical presen- 
tation. Occasional cross-references or discursive foot- 
notes help the reader, and keep him aware of special 
problems. 

The second part (217-236), equally concise in 
method, is a careful, interesting and helpful recapitu- 
lation of information previously stated categorically, 
but now given in its proper perspective. That 1s, the 
course of campaign movements is pointed out on the 
basis of troop transfers, changes in military and colonial 
policy are demonstrated by reference to tribal names of 
certain units, the change in composition of the army is 
tentatively shown—tentatively, because the author is 
careful to remind the reader of the many lacunae in 
the sources. 

The third main section, headed Tabellen (237-270), 
is a very clear and handy tabular presentation of the 
following information: the name of the unit, its prev- 
ious location, the date of the present assignment, the 
permanent camp, the next transfer, later locations. As 
these tables are drawn up separately for each of the 
three types of troops, and for each province, it is neces- 
sary to refer to each of the three tables in order to get 
the combined troop strength of any province at any 
time. But this is no serious obstacle, and, after all, the 
object of the book is to show the individual units, not 
combined territorial armies. 

An alphabetical list (271-275) of ancient and mod- 
ern place-names shows the provinces in which the sites 
occur, and lists the pages of the text on which they are 
found. No references are made to the tables. A biblio- 
graphy of nearly sixty items is, with the exception of 


old classics like Mommsen, predominantly composed , 


of post-World War literature. This means that some of 
the material, written in the various languages of the 
Danube basin, is either inaccessible or illegible for 
American scholars as a body. In addition to the items 
listed in the formal bibliography many periodical 
articles, largely on source materials, are cited directly in 
the footnotes. 
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Misprints are rare in the text (e.g., Verfignug for 
Verfiigung (221), but foreign words, so far as the re- 
viewer was capable of checking, suffer more acutely 
(e.g., Romans legions for Roman legions 277, inierna- 
tionale for internationale 277, studi archeologice for 
studi archeologici 277, Chikago for Chicago 278).! 

These errors do not detract from the usableness or 
the value of the book. It is a handy compendium of 


information prepared in a straightforward way. 


Lester K. Born 
WASHINGTON 


The Politics of Philo Judaeus, Practice and 
Theory. By Erwin R. Goopenoucu. With a Gen- 
eral Bibliography of Philo by Howard L. Goodhart 
and Erwin R. Goodenough. Pages xu, 348, illustrated. 
Yale University Press, New Haven 1938 $3.75 


It is the main purpose of Professor Goodenough’s 
essay to assert his conviction that Philo, far from being 
“so wrapped up in metaphysics that he had no practical 
sense or interests”, was a politician of great skill and 
responsibility. This view of Philo is derived from pene- 
trating analyses of such of his works as may be induced 
to yield biographical data. In Flaccum is asserted to 
be a work written for gentile readers not familiar with 
Alexandria, and its thesis a “bald warning that any 
prefect [after Flaccus] will bring himself to the gutter 
if he deals unfavorably with God's chosen people”. 
This work is also believed to be the “second treatise” 
mentioned by Eusebius. Legatio, or On the Virtues, 
was probably designed for presentation to the Emperor 
Claudius, and is concerned with the province of ruler- 
ship. From these works the author concludes that 
Philo was a vivid realist in politics, a conclusion im- 
plicit in the only incident actually known to us from 
his life, that of the successful embassy headed by Philo 
and sent to appease Caligula over the issue of the re- 
fusal of the Jews to worship him. 

Of similar purport is the treatise De Somnuis, a ee 
of the great Allegory of the Sacred Laws, the chief 
character of which, Joseph, typifies to Philo the poli- 
tician. “It is my conviction,” says Professor Good- 
enough, “that the entire allegory of Joseph is a clever 
piece of double entendre, a fierce denunciation of the 
Roman character and oppression, done in a way and in 
a document which would give it fairly wide currency 
among Jews, but would seem quite innocuous if, as 
was unlikely, it fell into Roman hands” (21). 


Philo’s relation to the state was that of a man born 


IThere is also a certain inconsistency of form in the foot- 
notes; e.g., p. 10, n. 6 Mommsen, Ges. Schr. and p. 12, n. 24 
Mommsen, Ges. Schriften; p. 31, n. 169 Cagnat a.a.O 47ff.; 
Pp. 19, n. 74 Ritterling, RE and p. 20, n. 87 Ritterling RE; 
Pp. 12, n. 23 Stein, a.a.O (first reference); p. 97, 119a An. 
Inst. de stud. clas. Cluj and p. 279 (Abkiirzungen) AIStCl 
and p. gg, n. 137 An. Inst. Cluj. 


into a family whose tradition it was to accept social 
responsibility, but at the same time that of a man who 
desired above all to become a citizen of the heavenl 
city. In this connection, the author is inclined to foh 
low Leisegang’s theory that Augustine borrowed, 
through Ambrose, the idea of the heavenly city from 
Hellenistic Judaism as developed, if not originated, b 
Philo. Interesting is Goodenough’s belief that Philo 
preserves Heraclitean tradition in his description of the 
individual state as a “temporary phenomenon in the 
great flux of Logos”. 

The final chapter of the monograph is entitled 
Kingship. Philo is shown to have seen no other sal- 
vation for society except that it have an emperor who 
was literally the fulfillment of Hellenistic dreams of 
the ideal king. With this political philosophy was 
joined the hope of a Messiah, “for to the Jew the rule 
of God could never be accomplished until a miracle 


should happen and the Messiah come” (119). 


As an appendix is given a translation of the dedica- 
tion of Bellier’s rare French translation of Philo. 


This notice of the Goodhart and Goodenough Gen- 
eral Bibliography, covering some two hundred pages 
of the volume, is disproportionately short. The jacket 
states that the bibliography is the most complete list 
of works that has ever been assembled for Philo. 
The authors desire suggestions for titles to be included 
in their files. 

It may be briefly mentioned here that the first fifty 
pages are devoted to Mss of Philo in Greek, Latin, 
Armenian and other tongues, and twenty-five pages 
to translations in a dozen languages, in addition to the 
Greek texts. There follow, forming the bulk of the 
work, thirty sections of general and special studies on 
Philo. 

The volume is illustrated by seven facsimile repro- 
ductions of MSs containing portraits. The author's 
hope for accuracy throughout seems to this reviewer 
to be amply fulfilled. There are indexes to Philo’s 
Politics, to the Bibliography of Mss and to the 
Bibliography. 

Henry PHILups, Jr. 
PuHittips Exeter ACADEMY 


The Latinity of the De Vita Contemplativa of 
Julianus Pomerius. By Sister M. AGNes CEcILE 
PRENDERGAST. Pages xvu, 185. (Catholic University 
of America Patristic Studies, vol. LV). Catholic 
University of America, Washington 1938 $2. 


Comparatively little is known about Julianus Pomerius, 
whose sole extant work is surveyed in this dissertation. 
We learn from Pseudo-Gennadius and Isidore of Seville 
that he was a Mauretanian who came to Arles in south- 
ern Gaul towards the end of the fifth century, where he 
may have become head of a monastery; he was at least a 
priest, and a teacher of considerable note. The only date 
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in his life which can be established is 498, when Caesar- 
ius of Arles, the future abbot and bishop, was his pupil. 
De Vita Contemplativa, written, in three books, at the 
request of Bishop Julianus (perhaps Julianus of Carpen- 
tras), contrasts the contemplative with the active life, 
and discusses the worldly life with its dangers, virtues 
and vices. 

Sister M. Agnes Cecile undertakes a systematic study 
of Pomerius’ Latinity, which, she maintains, is in gen- 
eral quite Ciceronian and conservative. First she dis- 
cusses deviations from classical standards in the use of 
number and gender, the cases, adjectives and adverbs, 
pronouns, prepositions, nominal verb forms, and syntax 
of coordination and subordination. Some statements are 
questionable: e.g., genitives of intensity such as in 
saeculum saeculi are said (4) to show Semitic influence 
(but they occur as early as Plautus); the use of the 
partitive genitive with an adverb (ubique huius librt) 
is cited (5) as not occurring before Apuleius (yet it 1s 
common in colloquial Latin, and interea loci occurs in 
Terence, Heaut. 257); in Actibus Apostolorum Paulus 
. . . dicit 1s cited (50) as a use of in to replace the 
Ablative of Manner. 

The chapter on vocabulary notes all Late Latin words 
found in Pomerius, and semantic changes from classical 
norms. Most Late Latin words belong to the Christian 
Sondersprache, and a separate section is devoted to 
ecclesiastical terms. 

The evidence of these two chapters (e.g., the large 
number of words and usages found first in Plautus and 


“not again until Silver or Late Latin poetry, and in the 


sermo vulgaris) clearly points to the fact, although it is 
not noted by the author, that Pomerius, like his con- 
temporaries and many of his predecessors, reveals the 
primary importance of the influence exerted upon Silver 
and Late Latin prose by the Umgangssprache, which 
made itself felt not only directly but also through the 
medium of poetry; for poetry received particular atten- 
tion from Silver prose writers and, being itself always 
much closer than was prose to the colloquial tongue, 
reflected many of its characteristics. 


The third and fourth chapters deal with rhetorical 
devices and clausulae, both metrical and accentual. 
Thirty-four rhetorical figures, from arsis thesis to 
isocolon and metaphor, are tabulated and discussed. 
The prose rhythm is examined and lengthy statistics for 
the percentage frequency of different forms of clausulae 
compiled. In view of all this evidence of rhetorical 
elaboration and assiduous attention to prose rhythm, 
one cannot help wondering how Sister M. Agnes Cecile 
would reconcile it with Pomerius’ own reference (III 
24, 1) to his rusticitas, to his incompta oratio (III 24, 2), 


and finally (III 24 ad fin.) with his words: 


Et tamen cum sententiarum vivacitatem 
sermo ex industria cultus enervet, et totam 
vim dictorum splendor elaboratus evacuet, 


quis non iudicet me affectationem composi- 
tionis debuisse contemnere, etiam si eam 
potuissem, velut dicendi peritus (italics 
mine), implere? 

There are some curious mistakes, or lapses. For ex- 
ample, ad eam (beatam vitam) se .. . extendat is 
cited (28) as a use of ad and accusative with verbs of 
motion, and then a few lines later as a use of ad and 
accusative with verbs of rest. Four late compound verbs, 
instificare, mortificare, sanctificare, vivificare (83, 166), 
are for some strange reason excluded from the list of 
compound verbs and given a separate classification: ‘verbs 
in -ficare’ | The statement is made (174) that “the 
four most common medieval cadences, planus, tardus, 
velox, trispondaicus occur frequently in the De Vita”; 
then, eleven lines later (175): “The trispondaicus . . 
is of almost negligible occurrence.” Typographical errors 
were noted on pages 2, 8, 62, 108, 161, 168. 

Despite the author’s attempts to make of Pomerius a 
conservative Ciceronian, the evidence which she has col- 
lected reveals him all too clearly as a skilled rhetor, well 
trained in the Second Sophistic, in this respect a much 
closer adherent of Augustine than of Cicero, and an 
unwitting exponent of the sermo vulgaris. The disserta- 
tion has much material valuable for the study of this 
period of Latinity, but it is regrettable that the best use 
of the evidence has not always been made. 

CHARLES JOHNSTONE ARMSTRONG 
ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Inscriptions de Délos. Fasc. V: Deédicaces postér- 
ieures 4 166 av. J.-C. (2220-2528), Textes divers, 
Listes et Catalogues, fragments divers postéricurs a 
166 av. J.-C. (2529-2879). By Pierre Rousset and 
Marcet Launey. (Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Fonds d’Epigraphie Grecque). Pages 
261-450. Champion, Paris 1937 


The appearance of this volume, which, with Fasc. IV, 
covers the period of the second Athenian domination of 
Delos and later, brings the great task of publishing the 
sacred island’s inscriptions virtually to a close.! It 1s 
cause for rejoicing that this rich store of information is 
now easily available; it is cause also for the warmest 
praise to the editors, and especially to M. Roussel, the 
dean of Delian scholars, for the excellence and the pains- 
taking care with which the work has been performed. 


The preceding fascicule contained the decrees and a 


major part (1525-2219) of the dedications of the period. 


This gives the remaining dedications, notably those from’ 


the Syrian sanctuary and from the various shrines of 
Mt. Cynthus, and many miscellaneous texts, including 
leges sacrae, prayers for vengeance, metrical inscriptions, 
the Christian and Byzantine texts, and over 200 small 

IThere still remains the volume of indices. Of inscriptions | 
note the absence only of the funerary texts, BCH 33 ( 1909) 
517, nos. 38-9. 
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fragments. While most of the important texts had been 
previously published, some new ones appear, such as the 

m, unfortunately mutilated, by Antipater of Sidon 
(2549 I); in all, there are more than 100 inscriptions, 
exclusive of the fragments, for which no previous pub- 
lication 1s listed; most of those previously published have 
been re-examined, and show many new or improved 
readings. The total volume of new material is therefore 
even greater than would appear at first sight. 


A major difficulty with any such collection is the 
fact that inscriptions of a group which should be studied 
together may be scattered according to the various 
typological headings they come under. There 1s _per- 
haps no altogether satisfactory solution to this problem, 
but it would be useful to give more abundant cross- 
references. The editors have given them to a limited 
degree, so that under the heading Réglements réligienx 
we find references to other inscriptions which incident- 
ally include such rules, but it has not been applied on a 
scale adequately large, since to find all the inscriptions 

rtaining to a given sanctuary it is necessary to go 
through all the texts, observing both the provenance 
and the annotations. It is to be hoped that this can some- 
how be remedied in the preparation of the indices. 


Less important is the fact that within a given group 
the inscriptions have been arranged with little or no 
attention to chronology, even when the dates are defin- 


itely fixed. 


I append a few observations on particular inscriptions. 
2237: The restoration of the archon’s name in line 2 
either as Theodosios (100/99) or as Theodotos (104/3) 
seems to be impossible here in view of Ferguson's dem- 
onstration that a modified tribal cycle was employed 
for the Athenian priesthood of Hagne Aphrodite at 
Delos (Athenian Tribal Cycles, 1932, 163-4). For the 
priest of this inscription is of the deme Sphettos, and 
another priest of this same deme is certain for the year 
101/o, 1.c. in the period of the same twelve-year cycle 
that includes the years of the archons Theodotos and 
Theodosios. Theodorides (127/6) is too early, and as 
no other suitable vacancy exists, it appears that a new 
archon, The- - -, must be assigned to one of the early 
years of the first century.? 2790: If this be really, as 
the editors suggest, a fragment of an inscribed capital 
from the Syrian sanctuary, of the series 2267-2273, 
2462 (?), the only known devotee of the cult whose 
name would fit here is Kleostratides, and the whole in- 
scription could be tentatively reconstructed as follows: 


‘AroAAwviov | 

"AOn[vaios abrod ‘Addron| 

kat rov xioval 

xapuornpror | 
2The year 114/3, of which the archon was -rates or -ratos 

(cf. 2208; Ferguson, op. cit., 179), appears to be impossible, 
for I can find no Athenian name beginning with The- - - which 
has either of these terminations. 


The length of line required by the name is about aver- 
age for this group of inscriptions. Kleostratides was a 
well-known benefactor of the sanctuary (cf. 2250, 2251, 
2252, 2258 and 2628, A lines 18, 37). He never bears a 
deme-name, but is three times designated as ’A@nvaios, 
a quite rare usage in the Delian inscriptions of this 
period. The ascription to him of this dedication is there- 
fore the more likely. The god “A8aros (or “Adados) 
appears in only one other (2269) of the capital texts, 
but on numerous other dedications of the sanctuary. 
The word yapeornpiov might have come in line 3, or, 
as in several others, on the echinus of the capital. 
Francis R. WALTON 

HAVEREORD COLLEGE 


Saint Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique. 
By Henri [RENEE Marrou. Pages xv, 620. Boccard, 


Paris 1938 


The author of this doctoral dissertation has long been 
interested in the problem of the end or the decadence 
of ancient culture. As his field of investigation he chose 
the western civilization of the fourth and fifth centuries 
after Christ. Several considerations contributed to justify 
his choice of this period. These centuries have received 
less attention than the preceding two and the third 
century appeared to him a rather nebulous period, 
sparsely documented. It was, moreover, the author's con- 
viction that the period chosen provided the most fav- 
orable epoch for a complete survey of the cultural 
elements of antiquity. The method he followed was not 
so much insistence on the transmission of western ancient 
culture, as such, as it was the study of the elements 
which composed this culture in the last stages of an- 
tiquity and which were to evolve into mediaeval 
Christian culture. The social and religious aspects of 
this ancient culture the author believed to have been 
already sufficiently explored, and hence he confined his 
interest to the realm of the intellectual life. His chief 
aim was to solve the question: “What constituted an 
educated man in the fourth and fifth centuries?” For 
many cogent reasons he chose Saint Augustine as the 
representative par excellence of this period. The cultural 
equipment of this versatile doctor of western Christen- 
dom is analyzed in this monograph which openly pro- 
fesses to be of the nature of a synthesis. There are ks 
divisions of the subject: first, the literary culture, espe- 
cially as derived from the study of grammar and rhetoric; 
second, the philosophical culture with its relation to the 
sciences and the liberal arts; third, the Christian culture 
as evidenced in theology, apologetics, and Christian 
cloquence. 

The study has evidently intensified the author's in- 
terest in the problem of decadence. He finds that the 
continuity in the evolution of civilization which he had 
at first supposed a necessary concomitant exists only 
from a technical point of view. There is continuity be- 
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tween antiquity and the middle ages in the sense that 
certain elements of culture are transmitted, but there is 
not continuity of culture itself as an organic whole. At 
first one does not perceive a necessary relation between 
the evolution of one civilization into another and the 
question of the so-called decadence. He finds that 
decadence, in reality, is necessary for the development 
of the really new and is, therefore, a condition of 
metamorphosis. 

That this monograph represents a very comprehensive 
investigation of the problem is evidenced throughout by 
ample references to the various works of Saint Augus- 
tine. The bibliography is extensive, and there are sev- 
eral indices and appendices. Although it is highly in- 
teresting, its value might be enhanced if it were less 
voluminous. The reader may be impressed by the wealth 
of information made available in this monograph, but 
he is somewhat disappointed that so much effort has 
been concentrated on an investigation whose results 
must have been rather obvious even to the author him- 
self before the inception of his work. Nevertheless, in so 
far as it is a synthesis of valuable information supplying 
data to substantiate a conviction universally felt, it can- 
not be denied a rightful place among the contributions 
to the field of cultural history. 

J. H. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Euripides. D. Greene. The Interpretation of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides. Aphrodite, the petulant god- 
dess of the Iliad, hates and destroys Hippolytus ; Aphro- 
dite, the life-force, gives inner significance to the drama 
by her supremacy over Phaedra primarily and only 
secondarily over Hippolytus. Hippolytus’ oath is con- 
sidered a necessary condition of the plot, doubtless 
added in the second edition of the play. 


CPh 34 (1939) 45-48 (D’Arms) 
Herodotus. R. Lattimore. The Wise Adviser in 
Herodotus. Adds a list of examples of the practical 


adviser to that of Bischoff’s “tragic warner” in Her- 


odotus. 
CPh 34 (1939) 24-35 (D’Arms) 
Pu.-E. Lecranp. Herodotea. Textual and 
exe egetical notes on the third and fourth books. In 3.55 
inserts zdyres between and Tavrny: The words 
be noknpeva in 57 are in their proper 
place. Supports the view of Vollgraff that in 59 
Zacynthus, not Crete, was the island from which the 
Samians sought to expel the Zacynthians; in the same 
chapter adds zporopds tO véwv Karpiovs éxovcéwr- 
Follows Stein and Naber in 97 and suggests <éampiov> 
in 100. The word zapéAKev of 102 is a rem- 
nant of a gloss explaining ceipnpopor- In 131 the 
sentence beginning "Eyévero yap should be retained 
The words oi yap 8y--- of 143 are an ironic reference 
to the prisoners’ unwillingness to accept political free- 
dom. In 4.10 corrects 76 8) to Reads 
éexros for éyrés of 28. Corrects rotor in 35 to 


rho referring to Leto and Ilithyia. Herodotus’ 
remarks concerning Hyperboreans and Hypernotians 
(36) are said in criticism of authors like Hecataeus 
who assumed geographical symmetry, and are not in- 
consistent with what follows. In 37 read <*EKy peony 


pev oixéovor. The sentence . 
reAeuTa of 39 means ‘From Persia to the gulf of 


Myriandrus, near Phoenicia, there is a broad expanse of 
country; this peninsula stretches from this gulf across 
this sea to Triopion.’ 

REA 40 (1938) 225-234 (Pratt) 


Plutarch. P. Boyancé. Sur les oracles de la Pythie 
(title from edition and translation of Plutarch’s work 
by Flaceliére). Establishes connection between the 
thought of Heraclides Ponticus in Iamblichus, De Vita 
Pythagorica 216ff. and the view expressed by the inter- 
locutor Philinus in Plutarch 8 that prodigies such as 
the falling of statues of gods result from the fact that 
the divine spirit has been communicated to the statues. 
States probability of influence of Heraclides Ponticus 
upon Plutarch’s dialogue technique. The divinities to 
whom Plutarch refers in the explanation of the Pythian 
rvedpa. (17ff.) were the three Delphic Muses, perhaps 
originally Nymphs or Thriae associated with the oracle 
and the spring Cassotis. Discusses the application of 
philosophical symbolism to the Delphic myth. 

REA 40 (1938) 305-316 (Pratt) 


Tacitus. C. C. Mirrow. Tacitus the Biographer. 
Examples from the Histories and the Annals show that 
the chief interest of Tacitus was in people, and that his 
favorite method of writing history was through the 
lively portrayal of individuals. 

CPh 34 (1939) 36-44 (D’Arms) 

Vergil. R. Manpra. Method in the Exegesis of the 
Aeneid. The author inclines to the belief that time- 
measurements in the Aeneid were according to in- 
formation which the poet obtained from maps, com- 
monly faulty in antiquity, or written or oral reports. 
Vergil’s account of the method employed to clear the 
harbor of Drepanum in 5.827-834 is precise and ac- 
curate. Contrary to Saint-Denis’ view EC 7 (1938) 477 
that the fleet of Aeneas did not encounter the storm ex- 
perienced by Palinurus, “Palinurus’ experience of rough 
weather and danger was shared by Aeneas.” Clarifica- 
tion of a number of points is provided by the fact that 
for Vergil “Sicily had, roughly speaking, two coast 
lines, both with a southerly direction” ; the configuration 
of Sicily so appears in the ancient maps of Fratos- 
thenes, Strabo, Mela and Ptolemy. 

EC 8 (1939) 15-35 (Pratt) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


ALLEN, W., Jr., and P. H. De Lacy. The Patrons of 
Philodemus. ‘The evidence does not prove that Piso 
was Philodemus’ patron in the technical sense of 
amicitia. It is more likely that Philodemus from time 
to time received favors from various Romans. 

CPh 34 (1939) 59-65 (D’Arms) 

Prescott, H. W. Link Monologues in Roman Com- 
edy. A detailed analysis of the technique of mono- 
logues which link together chapters of action indicates 
that they are used I) to retain the speaker of the 
monologue for the action of the coming scene and II) 
to provide an opportunity for eavesdropping. Little use 
of the information overheard, however, is made in the 
development of the plot. To be continued. 

CPh 34 (1939) 1-23 (D’Arms) 
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HISTORY. SOCIAI, STUDIES 


Bewt, H. Ipris. Roman Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian. A brief survey of Roman fiscal policies in 
Egypt up to the time of Diocletian and their effect on 
the economic and political conditions of the country. 
CE 13 (1938) 347-363 (Husselman) 

EHRENBERG, Victor. Ofella di Cirene. In 322 B.c. 
Ptolemaeus, satrap of Egypt, sent Ofella to quell dis- 
turbances in Cyrene. He succeeded to such an extent 
that he became ruler of Cyrene, where he continued in 
power until his assassination in 309. A son of Silenus 
of Pella, he was the first in a series of Hellenistic 
rulers of Cyrene, and his career throws light on the 
times immediately following Alexander. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 144-151 (Latimer) 

Hamper, Fr. Zur angeblichen Kou) Von 346 und 


sum Philokrateischen Frieden. Defends his position 
against Wiist in the interpretation of the ‘Common 
Peace’ of 346 recorded in Diodorus 16.60.3. The Amphic- 
tyonic Council had no power to decree peace for non- 
members, nor is there any evidence for a common peace 
in 346. He also maintains against Wiist that the Peace 
of Philocrates was a well-timed move on the part of 
Philip to secure the services of the Athenian navy in 
order to protect his commerce. 

(A. C. Johnson) 


Klio 31 (1938) 371-388 


Hartke, WERNER. Zwei chronologische Fragen um 
Nicomachus Flavianus. Nicomachus held the office of 
quaestura intra palatium and praefectura Illyrici Italiae 
et Africae in 382/3. The latter office was repeated in 
394. His son held the urban prefectureship in 394 and 
again in 408. 

Klio 31 (1938) 430-436 (A. C. Johnson) 

Lenscuau, TH. Kénig Kleomenes I von Sparta. 
The defeat of the Argives at Sepeia probably occurred 
ca. 520 p.c. The foreign policy of Cleomenes was di- 
rected towards making Sparta the leader of a Hellenic 
League. The weakening of hostile Argos gave him a 
free hand in the Peloponnesus, but the Peisistratids 
stood in his way. When Plataea asked Cleomenes for 
protection, he referred. them to Athens, and when the 
Athenians sponsored the Plataeans, they won the un- 
dying hatred of the Thebans with whom they had 
hitherto been on friendly terms. Although he helped 
Athens to get rid of the tyrants, and restored the city 
to the people, the Athenians refused to join his league. 
Embittered, Cleomenes returned to Sparta and sum- 
moned his allies to war, thus exceeding his constitu- 
tional powers. The ephors sent out Demaratus with se- 
cret orders to sabotage the efforts of his colleague, and 
Cleomenes gave up the siege of Athens. Cleomenes was 
the first Spartan to lead his country in a wide em- 
bracing Hellenic policy. With the rise of the ephorate, 
a local Spartan policy was inaugurated which did no 
good to Greece and in the long run weakened Sparta. 
Klio 31 (1938) 412-439 (A. C. Johnson) 

Levi, M. A. La grande iscrizione di Ottaviano tro- 
vata a Roso. This is one of the relatively few legal 
documents from the hand of Octavius himself. The 
rather long inscription is divided into four parts dating 
from 36-35, 35, 31 and 30 B.c. respectively. All four parts 
relate to Seleucus son of Timotheus, who was a naval 
officer in the service of Octavius until the end of his 
Asiatic campaign. The inscription throws further light 
on the Roman fleet in general and the fleet of the em- 
peror in particular. 

RFIC 16 (1938) 113-128 (Latimer ) 

PaLANougE, J.-R. Chronologie constantinienne. Con- 


stantine was born about 282 and married to Minervina 
about 299; Crispus was born of this marriage about 303. 
Follows Jullian in placing the birth of Constantine II, 
son of Fausta, in the summer of 316. Prefers the testi- 
mony of Eutropius that Constans was born in 320. 
REA 40 (1938) 241-250 (Pratt) 
Patscu, Cart. Der Jupiter Parthinus. Since local 
cults were often carried far afield, the discovery of a 
dedication to Jupiter Parthinus in West Serbia is no 
proof that the Parthini are to be located in that region. 
Their home was along the Adriatic coast extending 
north and south from Dyrrachium. 
Klio 31 (1938) 445-447 (A. C. Johnson) 


ART, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Hayes, Wuaiam C. A Fragment of a Prehistoric 
Egyptian Victory Monument. The Metropolitan Mus- 
eum exhibits a small fragment of a carved schist palette 
which commemorates an Upper Egyptian victory in the 
late predynastic period, when Menes of Thinis was 
completing the conquest of Lower Egypt. It shows a 
typical Lower Egyptian warrior transfixed by an ex- 
aggerated arrow with a stone chisel-edged blade. 3200- 
3000 B.c. 1 photograph. 
BMM 34 (1939) 48-49 (Salyer) 

Maturt, AMEDEO. Statuetta eburnea di arte indiana a 
Pompei. Reports a well-preserved ivory statuette of 
first-century A.D. Indian manufacture, 0.25 m. high, 
found October 1938 beside the Casa dei quattro stili 
(insula IX, regio I) at Pompeii: a female figure, nude 
except for a narrow girdle and masses of jewels, with 
great breasts and an elaborate coiffure, flanked by two 
young attendants. M. identifies her as Lakshmi, Indian 
goddess of beauty and happiness, consort of Vishnu, 
analogous to Venus. A hole bored down from the top 
of the head suggests that for its Pompeian owner it 
may have been a mirror handle. 

Le Arti 1 (1938) 111-115, plates 

Ricuter, GisELA M. A. Fittings from an Etruscan 
Chariot. <A collection of bronze plaques, finials and 
rings and iron rings and cylinders is assumed to rep- 
resent the fittings of a chariot preserved in a tomb in 
central Italy. It resembles a similar collection in the 
Villa Giulia but does not belong to the type of the 
Metropolitan’s chariot from Monteleone. The decora- 
tions, including a relief of a youth playing a lyre, masks, 
animal heads and designs of serpents and plants, are 
identified as Etruscan work of the early fifth century 
B.c. The method of cleaning the objects is briefly de- 
scribed. 6 photographs. 

BMM 3 (1939) 42-44 (Salyer) 

Warp Perkins, J. B. The Roman Villa at Lock’eys, 
Welwyn. The excavation in 1937 at Lockleys Estate 
of a site discovered accidentally in 1930 reveals an early 
Belgic hut stratified beneath the debris representing the 
main Belgic occupation. In the decade a.p. 60-70 this 
house was completely rebuilt in the simplest Roman 
style: four rectangular rooms, the northernmost divided 
into two, and a timber verandah on the western face. 
In the second century the house was rebuilt and en- 
larged on the original plan and the timber verandah was 
replaced by a stone corridor. After the destruction 
of this building by fire in the fourth century, a new 
one was erected across the southern end in complete 
disregard of the former plan. Abandonment took place 
in the last quarter of the fourth century. Coins, pottery, 
brooches, foreign stone, and miscellaneous small finds 
are listed. Illustrated. 


Ant] 18 (1938) 339-376 (Panetta) 
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ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Aeschylus. Zeven tegen Thebe, met inleiding, crit- 
ische noten en commentaar door Dr P. GRroENEBOOM. 
Pages 266. Wolters, Groningen 1938 4.90 ff. 

Aristotle. Aristote, Rhétorique, II (Livre II). Texte 
établi et traduit par M. Durour. Les Belles Lettres, 
Paris 1938 (Collection des Universités de France) 25 fr. 

Augustine. JOHN Burnasy. Amor Dei: a study of 
the religion of St. Augustine. Pages 530. Hodder & 


Stoughton, London 1939 (Hulsean Lectures, 1938) 
10s. 6d. 

Boethius. M. Gaipi. Saggi Boeziani. Giardini, Pisa 
1938 25 L. 


Caesar. La guerra gallica. Tradotta e commentata 
da FRANCESCO ARNALDI, con note militari del generale 
Orravio Zoppt. 2 vols., pages 181, 223, ill. Roma, Rome 
1938 (Coll. ‘La guerra e la milizia negli scrittori italiani 
d’ogni tempo’) 

Kari Barwick. Caesars Commentarii und 
das Corpus Caesarianum. Pages v, 222. Dieterich, Leip- 
zig 1938 (Philologus, Supplementband 31.2) 15 M. 

Cassiodorus. SisteR MAry GratiA ENNIS. The Vo- 
cabulary of the Institutiones of Cassiodorus with Spe- 
cial Advertence to the Technical Terminology and its 
Sources. Pages xvi, 171. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 1939 (Catholic University 
of America, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin, 
Vol. IX) $2 

Cicero. M. vAN DEN BrUWAENE. La théologie de 
Cicéron. Louvain 1937 (Bibliothéque de |’Université) 

Demosthenes. P. TRrEvEs. La troisiéme Philippique, 
avec introduction et commentaire. Pages 158. Dessain, 
Liege 1938 ; 

Florus. H. Matcovati. .L. Annaei Flori quae ex- 
stant. R. Off. Poligrafico, Rome 1938 40 L. 

Homer. Rosinson Smitu. The Original Iliad: Text 
and Translation. Pages xvi, 245. Grafton and Co., Lon- 
don 1938 10s. 6d. 


Lucian. Kari JaAcositz. Lucianus Samosatensis: 
Opera, II 2. Amores, Imagines, Pro Imaginibus..... 
Pages 207-421. Teubner, Leipzig 1939 (Bibliotheca 


scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum ‘Teubneriana) 
3.60 M. 

Nemesianus. PAUL VAN DE WOESTIJNE. 
tiques de Némésien. Edition critique. Pages 65. 
1937 (Rijkuniversiteit te Gent, 83e Aflevering) 

Plato. Hans Zetse. Der Staatsmann. Ein Beitrag 
zur Interpretation des Platonischen Politikos. Pages 
viii, 113. Dieterich, Leipzig 1938 (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband 31.3) (Dissertation) 7 M. 

Sextus Empiricus. FERDINANDO DE PaAoLa. Osserva- 
zioni alle Sentenze di Sesto. Pages 38. Dante Alighieri, 
Milan 1938 

Sophocles. The Antigone of Sophocles; 


Les cynégé- 
Antwerp 


an English 


Version by Dupitey Fitts and Ropert 
Pages 97. Harcourt, Brace, New York 1939 $1.50 

.... Antigone; a Translation in Verse by L. J. 
Morison. Pages 58. Christophers, London 1939 2s. 6d. 


Venantius Fortunatus. FRANZ SEBASTIAN Kopp. Ein 
neues Elogium von Venantius Fortunatus. Pages 117. 
Rita-Verlag, Wurzburg 1938 (Dissertation) 4.50 M. 

Vergil. Sac. Aviperti. I poemi di Virgilio in 
un centone di P. A. Spera, ossia la Passione di N. §. 
Gest: Cristo cantata coi versi di Virgilio. Prima tradu- 
zione in versi italiani. Pages 495. Author, Lausdomini 
di Marigliano (Napoli) 1938 50 L. 

ibcecowiaetl Roman Aeneas. Selections from Virgil s 
Aeneid (Books 1-6) with a connecting narrative in 
English by P. J. Losesy. Pages 214. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 1939 3s. 

La poesia dei campi, scelta dalle Bucoliche 
e dalle ‘Georgiche e tradotta in versi italiani da Paoto 
Nicosia. Pages 165, 16 illustrations by Ugo Rambaldi. 
La Montanina, Comiso 1938 

Errore Paratore. Introduzione alle Geor- 
giche. Pages 147. Ciuni, Palermo 1938 12 L, 

Vergiliana. AtTiiio ZoTto. La ‘Ciris’ virgiliano: 
esercizio di traduzione dal greco. Pages 131. R. Acca- 
demia Virgiliana di Mantova, Mantova 1938 


LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 
ERNESTO. Amore e morte tragici 
greci. Pages 225. “Religio,”” Rome 1938 

CasAMASSA, A. Patrologia. I: Dalle origini alla fine 
del II secolo. 1: I Padri apostolici. Pages 313. Rome 
1928 

FEDELE, DoMENICco. La commedia greca nel periodo 
attico di mezzo. Pages 182. Morello, Reggio Calabria 
Tass. 

VAN GRONINGEN, B. A. Vrijheid en gebondenheid in 
den Griekschen literairen form. Pages 24. Noord-Hol- 
landsche Uitgevers-Mij., Amsterdam 1938 (Mededeel- 
ingen der K. Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks. Deel 1, no. 
11) 040 fl. 

Ro_ANDO, Emiiio. Storia della letteratura greca. 
Pages xxxii, 492. Soc. ed. internazionale, Torino 1938 
i, 

RoLANDO, Eminio. Storia della letteratura latina. 
Pages 338. Est, Milan & Rome 1938 12 L, 

WELLER, HERMANN. Carmina Latina. Pages vii, 181. 
Laupp, Tiibingen 1938 6 M. 


PHILOLOGY. LINGUISTICS 


Hirt, HERMANN. Die Hauptprobleme der indoger- 
manischen Sprachwissenschaft. Hrsg. u. bearb. v. HEL- 
MutT ARNTz. Pages vii, 226. Niemeyer, Halle 1939 
11.50 M. 

Jones, FRANK Pierce. The ab urbe condita Construc- 
tion in Greek. A Study in the Classification of the Par- 
ticiple. Pages 96. Linguistic Society of America, Balti- 
more 1939 (Language, Volume 15 no. 1, Supplement: 
Language Dissertation no. 28) 

OuzscHa, Kart. Interpretation der Agramer Mumien- 


BUONAIUTI, 


binde. Pages viii, 217. Dieterich, Leipzig 1939 (Klio,— 


Beiheft 40; N. F. Heft 27) 13 M. 

PascHat., Dorortuy May. The Vocabulary of Mental 
Aberration in Roman Comedy and Petronius. Pages 88. 
Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore 1939 (Lang- 
uage, Volume 15 no. 1, Supplement: Language Disser- 
tation no. 27) 

WatpE, A. Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Band I, A-L. Pages xxxiv, 872. 3rd edition by J. B. 
HoFMANN, Winter, Heidelberg 1938 20 M. 
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